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and the body than raiment?" That lesson is the 
one most needed by our materialistic age, with its 
vaunted 'Christian' civilization, when even education 
must have an eye to the daily bread rather than to the 
Bread of Life, and to the Almighty Dollar rather than 
to the Almighty and the prophets through whom he 
has spoken. In these days when, in Emerson's fine 
phrase, "Things are in the saddle and ride mankind", 
we need often to be reminded that "the business of 
life is not business, but life". 

Hobart College. H. H. Yeames. 

(To be concluded) 



REVIEWS 

The House-door on the Ancient Stage. By W. W. 
Mooney, Princeton University Dissertation. Balti- 
more: Williams and Wilkins Co. (1914). Pp. 105. 
A well-known passage in Plutarch's Life of Poplicola 

reads as follows: 

All the doors in Greece formerly opened outwards, 
as they state on the evidence of the comedies, because 
those who are about to go out of a house knock and 
rattle the inside of their own doors, so that such as are 
passing by or standing before them may hear and not 
be caught by the doors opening out into the street. 

Helladius, in Photius's Bibliotheca, writes in similar 
fashion. This notice has often been referred to but 
has never hitherto received adequate treatment. 
It now constitutes the core about which Professor 
Mooney has grouped several related problems to form 
a Princeton dissertation. 

Chapter I (11-18) assails the view which has found 
advocates from the sixteenth century (Lambinus) to 
the present, that each house represented in the back- 
scene of Plautus's and Terence's dramas had a doorway 
with two doors, an inner and an outer, and that the 
latter was regularly kept open by day. Mr. Mooney 
argues from the extant plays that fores, ianua, and 
ostium refer to but one door, which had double valves 
and was regularly kept closed, that in the three pas- 
sages where surprise is expressed at the door being 
occlusa this word does not mean 'closed' but 'locked', 
that in four other passages the open door is excep- 
tional, and that two phrases which might be taken to 
imply an open doorway are best explained by assuming 
a shallow recess in front of the door, a prothyron or 
porticus. 

Chagter II (19-24) is a study of knocking at the 
door in drama and of the vocabulary used by Greek 
and Latin playwrights to denote it. In private life, 
of course, knocking was extremely common, but in 
tragedy it is mentioned only thrice, once each in 
Aeschylus, Euripides, and Seneca. In comedy, on 
the other hand, it is frequent; there are ten cases in 
Aristophanes, three in Menander, twenty-one in Plautus, 
and two in Terence. On the stage it is never used, 
so far as we can determine.to give warning of an exit 
from the house, but usually to bring another character 
upon the scene of action. Another dramatic device 



for this purpose consisted in calling aloud before the 
house; and in tragedy this was almost the exclusive 
expedient, doubtless because of its greater dignity. 
Since the Spartans are said to have employed this 
method of summoning their neighbors, instead of 
knocking, possibly its use in drama is a survival of a 
primitive custom. 

The next two chapters (25-41, 42-48) bring Dr. 
Mooney to the kernel of his task. From literary and 
archaeological evidence he concludes that Plutarch 
is correct in the first half of his statement. In other 
words, the street doors of private houses among the 
Greeks did originally open outwards; but, as the result 
of restrictive and prohibitory legislation, a gradual 
change took place between the fifth and the fourth 
century. When a back-scene was introduced in the 
Athenian theater, therefore, its doors were made to 
conform to what must still have been the normal 
practice, and from this precedent theatrical doors 
continued to open outwards not only in Greece but 
also in Italy. Private doors among the Romans 
seem always to have opened inwards, except possibly 
in prehistoric times. But Plutarch is mistaken in 
the second part of his statement, i.e. in the assertion 
that characters, before leaving their houses, inten- 
tionally knocked as a warning to those already in the 
street. In the case of private houses, at the time 
when street doors opened outwards, such a warning 
may have been needed; but on the stage, where every 
actor knew the whole course of the action and con- 
sequently when to keep away from the doors, it served 
no useful purpose. It could be explained only as a 
realistic tradition arising from the daily manners of 
an earlier age. But, as a matter of fact, a study of the 
extant dramas and of the words <po<pelv and crepare 
(concrepare) indicates no such usage. These verbs 
are capable of referring to knocking and are occasionally 
so used in connection with a character's leaving the 
stage and, of course, could be used if a character 
knocked before his entrance; but in actual practice 
there is no sure instance of knocking before an entrance 
upon the stage, and several scenes are found in which 
it would be highly inappropriate. Accordingly, 
fo^eiv and crepare probably refer to the accidental 
grating or creaking of the door or to some other un- 
intentional sound. Plutarch's 'notice is evidently 
derived from some scholiastic writer like Didymus, 
and the latter part of it is a mistaken deduction from 
the transitive (causative) use of ^o^eix in phrases 
like Menander's bpityne t))v Sipav t« it-tiiv- Here 
fo(fi€t" does not imply knocking or any other 
intentional noise. 

So far Professor Mooney's dissertation is an excel- 
lent piece of workmanship. Every serious student 
of scenic antiquities has felt the need of just such a 
discussion as is here afforded. Though I do not 
consider his conclusions absolutely final, they are 
undoubtedly the most reasonable which are at present 
available. The main weakness is that his arguments 
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prove merely that knocking or some other intentional 
sound did not always precede or accompany an actor's 
entrance rather than that they never did. Neverthe- 
less, if Mr. Mooney's results do not stand the test of 
time, it must be by reason of the emergence of new 
evidence. 

The fifth chapter, though it occupies more than half 
the whole (49-104), is intrinsically less important 
and is marred by several flaws. The combined num- 
ber of entrances and exits, whether by the stage-door 
or by the parodoi, averages 16 2-3 for each play of 
Aeschylus, 24 5-7 for Sophocles, 25 1-18 for Euripides, 
18 2-9 for Seneca, 41 7- 11 for Aristophanes, 32 2-3 for 
Menander, 40 7-10 for Plautus, and 53 1-6 for Terence. 
The first of these figures is incorrect, because by some 
inadvertence the Prometheus Bound is omitted from 
the Aeschylean table (page 50). Allowance must be 
made for the same error also in the statement that the 
action in Aeschylus's plays without a back-scene 
averages 12 1-3 entrances and exits, and 21 in those 
with one (54). Moreover, Dr. Mooney must not 
explain the difference between Aeschylus's earlier 
and later plays in this respect solely on the basis of 
the absence or presence of a back-scene: the increase 
of actors from two to three must also be recognized 
as a contributing factor. This supposition is confirmed 
by the fact that "the plays without a back-scene in 
Sophocles and Euripides are higher in action than the 
corresponding plays of Aeschylus". 

But most of this chapter (58-104) is devoted to the 
vocabulary used in entrances and exits — mere tables 
of word-lists and statistics fill forty pages! That tk 
and ix are normally used with reference to the house 
(in, intus, intro, ex, and e in Latin), and fp6s and 
iiri with reference to the parodoi (ad, ab, abs, 
and a in Latin) is the main conclusion reached (com- 
pare 59, 63), and it hardly seems worth the space. 
Occasionally eis and Ik are employed with refer- 
ence to the parodoi, and this usage is "improper" 
when the preposition must be taken as referring to 
entering or leaving the orchestra itself. Dr. Mooney 
finds instances of such an improper use in Aristophanes, 
but none in tragedy (60). But does not eiVeAij\i/0as 
in Sophocles's Oedipus Rex 319 furnish an example? 
Compare the note there in Earle's edition. This 
instance must have escaped the author entirely, since 
no example of ci<re\0ei>' in Sophocles is listed in 
the appropriate table on page 78. A more serious 
matter, however, is the fact that Professor Mooney 
is apparently unacquainted with Feyerabend, De 
Verbis Plautinis Personarum Motum in Scaena 
Exprimentibus (Marburg, 1910). Of course, this 
writer treated only one of the eight dramatists with 
whom Mr. Mooney deals; his task and Dr. Mooney's 
were not precisely the same. Nevertheless, so far 
as Plautine usage is concerned, this part of Dr. 
Mooney's dissertation largely overlaps that of his 
German confrere, and it is too bad that he has not 
checked up his predecessor's work for us. A cursory 



examination reveals seeming discrepancies of a minor 
nature between the two, but it is impossible to run them 
down without more labor than the results would war- 
rant, for Feyerabend quotes every instance in full 
but without giving statistical tables and Mr. Mooney 
gives elaborate tables without a single citation. The 
main justification for spending so much time upon so 
barren a topic would be found in the finality of the 
tabulations and statistics. In view of the foregoing, 
I am not convinced that finality has been secured in the 
present instance. 

In conclusion, let me point out that my criticism of 
the fifth chapter in no way applies to or affects the value 
of what I conceive to be Professor Mooney's real 
contribution, Chapters I to IV. 
Northwestern University. R. C. FLICK1NGER. 

Introductory Latin. By Frank Prescott Moulton. 

Boston: D. C. Heath and Co. (1914). Pp. XII + 

282. $1.00. 

This is a revised edition of Professor Moulton 's 
earlier book of the same name, published in 1907. 
The treatment of the third declension has been simpli- 
fied, while that of the subjunctive mood and the abla- 
tive absolute has been somewhat extended; a new 
chapter on cion-clauses has been inserted, and, finally, 
thirteen new stories have been added for supplementary 
reading and drill upon grammatical principles. There 
are seventy-five chapters. The author believes that 
these will require a little more time than the same 
number of chapters in some other books, but "the 
gain is more than commensurate; for, when the 
pupil finishes the exercises, he will have read an epitome 
of the first thirty chapters of Caesar containing a 
connected account of the whole Helvetian war. . . . 
In short, the reading lessons furnish not only a prepara- 
tion for Caesar, but a preparation in Caesar". 

This quotation reveals the great aim of the work — ■ 
concentration of effort, direct progress toward the goal 
of reading real Latin. There is no superfluous matter ; 
every sentence and every word has its part to play. 
The word-list is constructed in accordance with 
Lodge's Vocabulary of High School Latin, and the 
syntactical information covers those points selected 
for the first year by Byrne's Syntax of High School 
Latin. Illustrations and the summaries in the Ap- 
pendix reinforce the purposes of the book. Brevity, 
clearness, and force are its outstanding characteristics. 

Yet these virtues cannot always travel together 
harmoniously; for example, force and brevity are 
sometimes incompatible with clearness. No one 
knows better than Professor Moulton himself, since 
he has had a long and successful experience in teaching 
preparatory Latin, how faint and fragmentary is 
that knowledge of the English language and its syntax 
which beginners in Latin have at their command. 
Accordingly it is the function of the first year Latin 
to develop in these immature minds some compre- 
hension of the general principles governing the expres- 



